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policy of acquisition in special fields, a 
development of a special clientele, a spe- 
cialized service which can create a de- 
mand as well as supply one. The mere 
library specialist, who sits in a room and 
gathers books about him, performs a serv- 
ice of a certain sort, it is true. But the 
specialist in American history, in prints, 
in maps, in music, in physics, in law, in 
statistics, who keeps in touch with the 
men of his sort throughout the world, who 
knows them, knows what is going on, con- 
tributes his mite, brings them eagerly 
about him, fills a vastly more important 
post. We have men of this sort, and we 
shall have more of them as our libraries 
grow. They are alive. They are the true 
reference workers, whatever their official 
nomenclature. 

And the general "reference librarian," 
the man who is compelled to be all things 
to all men, who, counting nothing and no 
one trivial, spends his days opening up 
to the miscellaneous public the stores of 
the library's books, what of him? He 
sends the interesting inquiry on to the 
specialist; he passes on the interesting 



man to another head of department; he 
greets generations of students in high 
schools, colleges, normal schools, tech- 
nical schools; he helps out the hurried 
newspaper man hunting desperately for a 
portrait or a biography of some one sprung 
into fame between editions; he sets 
the aspiring Daughter of the American 
Revolution on the track of a new bar; 
here he averts a difficulty, there he 
smooths down an irate reader with too 
often a just grievance; he is an inter- 
preter, revealing to inquirers what the 
library has; he is a lubricant, making the 
wheels run noiselessly and well. Little 
glory and less reputation accrue to him. 
He counts his days' work done well, but 
sees no tally of so many thousand books 
bought or other thousands cataloged. At 
his best scholars use him, like him, thank 
him. At his lowest ebb no one considers 
him save as a useful part of the machinery. 
This is the theory of his work — service, 
quiet, self-effacing, but not passive or un- 
heeding. To make books useful, and more 
used, — this is his aim. This aim and this 
theory are alike honored in any gathering 
of librarians. 



PIONEERING IN UTAH 
By Maey Elizabeth Downey, Library Secretary and Organizer of Utah 



After listening to all the wonderful 
things that are being done in mature li- 
brary work all over our country, on this 
fine program, which has been so ably pre- 
pared for us, it may be well to come back 
to first principles for a few minutes and 
listen to some of the things that are being 
done in one of our new States. Provincial- 
ism is, I presume, one of the most inter- 
esting subjects which any of us can pursue. 
Any of us who travel across the continent 
from time to time, or who go abroad, or 
who are working in the various states, no 
doubt have a very interesting fund of sto- 
ries to relate. 

When I went to Utah more than a year 
ago I soon found my preconceived notions 



of the state undergoing a change, and that 
to have any real success there I must work 
with the people and use the agencies which 
the gods had already placed there. 

The thing that will be of interest to you, 
is, perhaps, the methods of work which are 
as different from the east and middlewest, 
as conditions are different, and I presume 
whatever is found to work successfully In 
Utah, may safely be said to be of special 
value to all these inter-mountain states 
from Canada to Mexico, and from the Mis- 
issippi Valley to the Coast states, where 
conditions and people are much the same. 

One of the greatest aids to promoting 
library work over the state is the pulpit of 
the Mormon church, which is open for the 
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discussion of any subject of social and civic 
betterment. So on many of the Sundays I 
have spoken from one to three times in 
the churches, before the parents' classes 
and at the young people's and tabernacle 
services. Here one always finds a good 
audience and can reach the ear of the 
people, and better attention one would no- 
where find. 

Again, they are a joyous, happy people, 
and I am inclined to feel that our people 
of the older states would be the better for 
some of their dancing. Everybody dances, 
from the little child to the person "with 
one foot in the grave." It would no doubt 
surprise some of you to see the dignified 
program of a library dedication include a 
dance. 

. . . The library movement in Utah, 
being so closely allied to the public school 
system, proves of great advantage. The 
connection of the State library work with 
the department of education places the 
whole army of teachers behind it. The 
co-operation is all that one could desire 
and it is remarkable what can be done for 
a library when all the school people of the 
town are back of it. 

I found the schools generally had at least 
a few books called a library. The books 
were usually for adults, seldom selected to 
suit the grades of the children. One could 
rarely go into a school library and find 
enough books suited to any one grade, so 
that each child might have one at the same 
time. The teachers were calling for a 
graded list. So a list containing about 
sixty books for each grade was made for 
the eight grades and sent to school super- 
intendents all over the state. These books 
are being purchased everywhere, which is 
bringing about one of the greatest features 
of our work in Utah. 

We have two great objects in Utah. One 
is a free public library in every town, and 
the other a book for each child in the pub- 
lic schools suited to his age and grade, or 
as many books and suited to the grade as 
the teacher has pupils enrolled, and each 
child to be encouraged to read at least an 
average of two books a month, one every 



two weeks, or twenty-five a year, the child 
to write down the author, title and date of 
every book he reads, keeping his own indi- 
vidual ledger record. This is no idle 
dream, for the library and schools are co- 
operating all over the state to bring this 
about just as fast as we can carry the mes- 
sage. 

The Salt Lake public library has put the 
books into three schools from the fourth 
grade through the eighth, and the super- 
intendent of schools, who is on the library 
board, assures me that they will be placed 
in all the buildings just as fast as funds 
permit. Provo has given the order for the 
books to be put into all public schools, the 
Brigham Young university training school 
and Proctor academy. Ogden is enthusi- 
astic, and the library board is arranging 
with the city fathers for an increased ap- 
propriation to purchase the books for the 
schools. American Fork has already placed 
them through all the grades. Garland, 
Richmond, Brigham City, Ephraim, Manti 
and Moab are all working toward this end. 
It is safe to say that next year will see this 
object accomplished by every town in the 
state having a public library, and it will 
mean that the children now in the public 
schools of Utah will be a generation of 
readers. 

If the child reads even this small average 
we are asking, it means a total of 25 books 
a year. If he does this only from the 
fourth grade through the eighth he has 
read 100 books, and there are compara- 
tively few children all over the country 
who are doing that now. If the child con- 
tinues this reading through the four years 
of high school he has read 100 more. Read- 
ing in this way even through the eighth 
grade would mean the creation of a 
systematic reading habit. 

The law providing that fifteen cents for 
each child in school be spent for books an- 
nually, also helps to promote this move- 
ment. In towns where there are libraries, 
the money is often turned over to the li- 
brary board to purchase the books. 

The books are, of course, all returned 
to the public library for the summer, so 
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that the children may have use of them 
through the vacation period. 

One of the distressing needs I saw in my 
first visit to the libraries over the state, 
was the total lack of periodical files for 
reference. Only five libraries in the state 
had collections of any value, — University 
of Utah, Brigham Young University, Agri- 
cultural College, Salt Lake public library, 
and Ogden public library. I could not 
rest till a collection was started in 
every library, and I saw that it was go- 
ing to take heroic measures to bring it 
about. The problem is so different here 
from the east and middle-west. There, 
people hoard old magazines in their homes 
till a library can get a fine start toward 
complete files in almost any small town, so 
that, by exchange of duplicates with other 
libraries, it will soon have a fine collec- 
tion. Here, everything in the way of peri- 
odical matter, in the small town, is sent off 
to the ranches, miners and sheep-herders, 
a worthy cause, but it plays havoc with 
this valuable reference part of any library. 
Another difficulty is to get the library 
board and sometimes the librarian to see 
the value of periodicals for reference. An 
old magazine is simply an old magazine, 
and it is hard to realize that after it has 
served its purpose of current reading, it is 
still worth all and more than it cost, for 
reference. Nor do they know of the in- 
dexes, Poole and Readers' Guide, till they 
are told. 

The binding is another problem. Most 
of these libraries have too small funds and 
are yet too much in need of books to con- 
sider binding periodicals. Even the ex- 
pensive filing cases are out of the question. 
However, the Schultz Co., Chicago, furnish 
a case, holding a volume of the standard 
sized magazine, at $6 per 100 when ordered 
by the hundred, and these are so inex- 
pensive that even the smallest library can 
afford all it needs; and when the cases are 
properly marked, and on the shelves, they 
look as well as though they were bound vol- 
umes. After the first hundred are on the 
shelves, it is no trouble to have as many 
ordered as needed. These periodical files, 



with the Readers' Guide, together with an 
atlas, dictionary, and encyclopedia, give to 
the small library an opportunity to do 
fair work in the way of reference. 

The magazine campaign week in the va- 
rious towns over the state, has done as 
much to arouse interest and to add to the 
resources of the libraries, as anything we 
have done. It started in Salt Lake before 
the holidays. I saw that the nucleus for 
periodical reference files in libraries over 
the state must come from Salt Lake, Ogden, 
and Provo. So we got the co-operation of 
the superintendent, principals, and teach- 
ers of the city schools and for a week had 
the children in the thirty school buildings 
of Salt Lake collect old magazines from 
the homes. We did not limit what they 
should bring, as we wanted to feel the pulse 
of the periodical reading of the city. I 
presume such a collection was never before 
brought together in such a way. There 
was a contest to see which building, room 
and child would gather the most. The 
children counted what they brought from 
time to time and the teachers put the num- 
ber on the blackboard where everyone en- 
joyed watching it grow from day to day. 
One building collected over 30,000 numbers, 
and one child had more than 700 numbers 
to his credit. It was a common sight to 
see a boy on the streets with his little sled- 
load and hear him calling to some other 
child the number he had already brought. 
It worked like magic. Everybody's house 
was visited a number of times and so thor- 
ough was the collecting that by the end of 
the week, I doubt whether even a Sears, 
Roebuck, or Montgomery Ward catalog, or 
a last year's almanac, or a fashion book 
could have been found in a home of 
Salt Lake. The next problem was a 
place to have them brought for sort- 
ing. The beautiful reading and study 
room of the State University library 
was offered and a church considered, but 
finally the L. D. S. high school library 
rooms were offered and accepted as being 
the most central place. Draymen were 
busy for several days hauling the maga- 
zines and I spent a week at hard labor, 
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sorting, filing and packing, begging every- 
one I could to help, as there was no money 
for this part of the work. The public li- 
brary kindly loaned members of its staff, 
the librarian of the University came for 
half a day, three stenographers in the state 
superintendent's office each came a day, 
and other friends helped. 

A few facts might be of interest as to the 
material collected. About half of it was 
Saturday Evening Post, Leslie's, Collier's, 
Ladies' Home Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, and the fashion magazine type, 
half of what was left was the wood pulp 
paper, dime novel type in periodical litera- 
ture; and what was left, about one-fourth 
of the whole collection, was what we were 
seeking for reference use in the libraries. 
There was plenty of it and with duplicates, 
so that fairly complete sets could be made 
up for each library. Only the last few 
years of any magazine had been preserved, 
however. So I think most of the small li- 
braries in Utah will have to be satisfied 
with files going five years back. 

Aside from obtaining this valuable ma- 
terial, and discovering the caliber of peri- 
odical reading, other results of which we 
had not dreamed were accomplished. Chil- 
dren had talked "Library" in every home 
and set people thinking. The children felt 
the importance of having done something 
to help the cause. The hearts of the school 
people were warmed by being asked to co- 
operate, so that they were ready to respond 
to other things we wanted to bring about. I 
was invited to give a series of talks be- 
fore the principals' meetings, and so was 
able to show them what the conditions in 
Salt Lake were, that the schools were not 
providing books for general reading and 
that the public library had but one child's 
book to five children in the public schools. 
They were told what the circulation of chil- 
dren's books was in comparison with the 
number of children in the city and shown 
that the children of Salt Lake were going 
through the public schools without learn- 
ing how to read. So we had a wonderful 
awakening. The principals in turn invited 
me to speak before their parent-teachers' 



associations, so that I have now covered 
half the buildings and will visit them 
all as fast as I am in Salt Lake to accept 
invitations. The superintendent said to 
me not long ago, "You are always wel- 
come. You come with a message which 
everybody can understand and put into 
practice." 

Seeing what has begun in Salt Lake, we 
are following the same plan in every town 
in the state and the results are more rapid 
in the small towns, in many cases, than 
in the city, for the books can be ordered 
for the whole school system at one stroke. 

While the magazine collection, through 
the schools of small towns, is often meagre 
for the reason given, the children take just 
the same interest and by the end of the 
week everybody in the community, young 
and old, is talking library. Sometimes the 
contest between competing grades grows 
so warm as to become a town affair. In 
one of the last towns to make the collec- 
tion, the little second and third grades 
were winners and each would again and 
again surpass the other. In the end the 
second grade won and the teacher gave 
them a talk on how the victors should 
treat the conquered, while the superin- 
tendent of schools told the third grade 
the way to take defeat. In Ogden, where 
one of the buildings gathered over 31,000 
numbers, the children brought some un- 
usual books which had to be sent home. 
One little girl brought a beautiful, morocco 
bound volume of Whittier's Poems, another 
child brought a book from his father's law 
library, while a third little girl brought 
the family Bible, saying they never read 
it any more at home, and a fourth brought 
a Methodist hymnal. The State Industrial 
School located in Ogden, co-operated in the 
hauling. The superintendent sent an auto- 
mobile and two boys, who helped us collect 
what we wanted for reference from each 
building, while other boys followed with a 
wagon and gathered up the rest of the ma- 
terial for the Industrial school, taking four 
immense loads. In Provo the surplus was 
sent to the State Mental Hospital. Here 
the children in one building grew so inter- 
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ested in collecting that they drove to neigh- 
boring towns to gather magazines. In ad- 
dition to using little sleds, when the snow 
was on, the children in other towns used 
their wagons, and even wheelbarrows. 

From these collections 16 libraries have 
the beginning of periodical reference 
files and the value of what has been gath- 
ered and distributed may be conservatively 
estimated at $3,000. If as much more can 
be accomplished in the next year every 
library in the state will have the nucleus of 
such a collection for reference. 

One of the things that makes the work 
in Utah worth while, and somewhat re- 
lieves the exhaustion of travel, is the beau- 
tiful scenery. I have seen such wonderful 
things in nature there as any of us would 
go round the world to see or spend any 
amount of time or' money we could afford. 
Almost every town one visits has a beau- 
tiful natural setting and boasts some 
unique feature — a canyon, lake, or moun- 
tain. 

It would seem, too, that these natural 
surroundings of nature qffect the building 
revolution now going on over the state, so 
that the people seem even unconsciously to 
be putting their homes and public buildings 
in harmony with the beauty around them. 
New homes, schoolhouses, churches and 
public buildings are going up everywhere. 
The library is in line with this building 
movement. It would seem sometimes that 
the people are building-crazy. They will 
often levy a tax and the council will build 
a library months before they have a thing 
to put in it, or have even appointed a 
library board. 

The woman's club movement, so active 
in most parts of the country, has not pro- 
gressed so fast in Utah outside of the large 
towns; hence the library movement has 
lacked this strong support. I think not 
more than one or two libraries now existing 
could claim to have had their inception in 
a woman's club. The Utah Federation of 
Women's clubs has had a limited influence 
in promoting interest through their few 
traveling libraries scattered over the state. 
But those who have so kindly devoted 



time to sending them out have "grown 
weary in well-doing" and the books are for 
the most part "resting by the wayside." So 
we are urging the executive board to dis- 
tribute the books in 300 to 500 lots and 
give them outright to the libraries to in- 
crease their meager collections. The fede- 
ration is also asked to continue its activity 
in providing as many books to every new 
town that levies a tax for a library. This 
work would be unique on the part of 
women's clubs and be the direct aid which 
some of our older states, as New York and 
Massachusetts, provide. So far as I can 
see, this would be the greatest service the 
Utah Federation of Women's clubs could 
render the libraries of the state. It would 
also help to bring about the fine feeling 
toward the federation, so much desired, 
from the small towns. 

Twenty-one towns in the state have now 
levied tax for library maintenance. In ad- 
dition to the beautiful building in Salt 
Lake, given by Mr. Packard, sixteen other 
towns have completed buildings given by 
Andrew Carnegie — have them under con- 
struction or promised. Mr. Carnegie's 
generosity, perhaps, has done more to 
stimulate the establishment of libraries in 
the state than any other one thing. A 
dozen other towns in the state have li- 
braries, which it is hoped will soon have 
tax support and buildings. Many others 
are awakening to the need of libraries and 
will start them in the near future. The 
University of Utah library now has splen- 
did quarters in the new administration 
building, with one of the finest reading and 
study rooms in the country. The Brigham 
Young university and the Agricultural col- 
lege have good collections of books, which 
are well organized and administered. A 
dozen academies throughout the state have 
something in the way of libraries, but they 
are yet little organized or developed, with 
the exception of the L. D. S. high school li- 
brary in Salt Lake, which has its 5,000 or 
more books well on the way to organiza- 
tion. Denominational schools over the state 
should see to it that the libraries are more 
adequate, for any school to quite an extent 
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may be measured by its library. The state 
mental hospital, the school for the blind 
and the deaf, the industrial school and 
state prison are all -well provided with li- 
braries suited to the particular class of per- 
sons using them. The state institutions in 
Utah are, no doubt, far better supplied 
with books than those in most of the older 
states. 

We have, too, a vision of what the Salt 
Lake Public library will be some day, with 
a half-million-dollar library building in 
the civic center, a network of branches ra- 
diating to all parts of the county and ex- 
tension work through the schools that can- 
not be surpassed. 

The state has awakened to the need of 
organized effort through the Utah Library 
association, which held its third meeting 
last June, with sixty-five members in at- 
tendance. 

The state department of public instruc- 
tion has been able to do some active work 
through a library secretary and organizer 
in the last three years. The legislature in- 



creased the appropriation at its last ses- 
sion. 

The Utah summer library school has now 
held three annual sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Most of the librarians have 
attended more than one session. 

The library laws, providing for the an- 
nual expenditure of fifteen cents for each 
child of school age for books, and for the 
tax support of municipal libraries, are good 
as far as they go, but the territory for the 
tax levy should be extended to cover the 
school district and county, so that in many 
cases the buildiqg may be more adequate, 
the tax income larger, and the service ex- 
tended to the rural district. 

Utah has made a fine beginning and has 
fully awakened to the library movement. 
Being new in the library field she has the 
advantage of building on the experiences 
of the older states. With the various or- 
ganizations pulling together, it will be but 
a comparatively short time till there will 
be a free public library within easy reach 
of every man, woman and child in the state. 
May this soon come to pass. 



THE CHILD IN THE SCHOOL AND IN THE LIBRARY 1 
Bt Willis H. Kerb, Librarian, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 



There is to be a new American educa- 
tion. The school is to do more and better. 
The child is to be better educated, hand, 
head, heart, and soul. Society is to be 
saner, more healthful, stronger and cleaner 
in industry and government. The church 
is only extending its grip. 

It is for the library to say, by its atti- 
tude, whether in all this its part shall be 
large or small. When we show our educa- 
tional brethren how large is the library's 
legitimate and effective part, we shall have 
their enthusiastic appreciation and co- 
operation. When we make the public un- 
derstand that large part, we shall have un- 
limited public support. But unless we 



1 This paper was a contribution to the general 
program by the Section of Library Work with 
Children. 



"lengthen our cords and strengthen our 
stakes," ours shall be that small part of 
complacent self-admiration. 

The child in the school is being thor- 
oughly measured and surveyed. Long 
since he was elaborately analyzed, classi- 
fied, and recapitulated. And "still the 
wonder grows that one small head can 
carry all he knows." He is still inscrut- 
able. 

Just now there is uncertainty in' the edu- 
cational ranks. New ideas, new principles, 
new materials have been brought into the 
educational process; the reaction is not 
yet completed. In the meantime practice 
varies widely, and the confusion seems to 
be greater than it is. For while pedagogies 
and psychologies perish, the child persists. 



